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POEMS : 



BY JOHNSON BAEKER. 




PRELUDE. 



*Ohl take ny miaglfld o0Biii|^I kmf to heir jre uy 
T« Ukc the eünple bloeaoiiu which I plaoe upon yonr waj."— Bus* COOS. 



Oh ! the full blown flowers are beautiful, 

And fragrant in their grace, 
All smiling in the Summer time 

Upon the gazing face ; 
Ye love them for their beaming light 

And many tinted hue ; 
Ye love them in their morning might 

Of coroneted dew ; 
Ye love them, for ye know they're links 

Within the spirit chains, 
That fasten nature's throbbing heart 

To thinking souls and brains ; 
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Ye love them, for they open gates 
For deeply thoughtful floods, 

Of memory's gurçling telling, 

How the brightest have been buds. 

The gorgeous rose, full bosom'd, 

May glittering proudly shine, 
And boast its petall'd goblet 

Brimful of dewy wine ; 
As in the sunlight gleaming 

All beautiful and free, 
It hath a goodly seeming 

To the butterfly and bee ; 
But yet the merry moth. 

And the gayer insect by, 
Will look upon the little buds 

With laughter loving eye ; 
As peeping thro' the pregnant leaves 

They see them, blushing, smile — 
They never fail in passing 

To visit them awhile. 
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The blossoms, tender sweetness, 

Tho' small it be, may boast, 
Tho' the full blown floweret's beauty 

Hath a thousand times the most ; 
Yet stiU, within that emerald sheave, 

All budding may be seen, 
A smile, that naught but Hope could weave, 

And sweet affection glean ; 
A smile, that beams with gleesome mirth 

And fervent loving truth ; 
A smile, that never could be found 

But on the lips of youth ; 
A smile, that Hope saith, sunbeams will. 

In some bright Summer houî", 
Change into the rich broad laugh 

Of a luscious, full-blown flower. 

IVe woven now, a tender wreath 

Of budding flowerets gay, 
That yet have never liv'd beyond 

Their April and their May ; 
Their colour may not be so meet, 
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As ye are wont to see, 
Yet let me hope there's something sweet 

To tempt the passing hee. 
I've cull'd them all from Fancy's bower, 

The choicest I could find, 
And pluck'd them from a many more 

My heart hath left behind : 
They're puny blossoms now, I know, 

But yet full well I ween. 
How healthily they've flourish'd 

Where the merry Sun hath been. 

Then glance with kindly feelings 

On the flowerets that I bring, 
That Summer's warmth may ripen 

The blossoms of the Spring ; 
And gaze upon my fragrant buds 

Complacently awhile, 
And see how well they'll flourish 

In the Sunshine of a smile : 
Ye surely will not scorn my flowers 

Because they're gather'd young, 
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Or think the Song is idle, 
Because its feebly sung ; 

Ye surely will not scorn my wreath 
As but a senseless toy, 

Because the weaver's chanc'd to be 
A naught — beyond a boy. 
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LIFE— AN APOSTROPHE. 



What is Life ? 

It is the flower, 
Spring's offspring, bright and fair. 
That blossoms for a sunny hour, 
Entwin'd around a leafy bower. 
Untouched, unscathed by care. 

How happy it seems 

Jn the sunny beams — 

How merrily plays 

In the brightening rays, 
As it haughtily nods to the saucy wind. 

That snatches a kiss 

In its joyous bliss — 

As with easy grace 

And quickening pace, 
It laughingly leaves the flower behind. 
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But ah ! how soon — ^how soon doth change 
The laughing breeze in its morning range : 

It stoops not to brush 

With a gentle rush, 
The dew from the leaves of the bower ; 

Nor deigns it to sip 

From its ruby lip, 
The kiss from the beauteous flower : 

Nor nestles it there 

In a genial air, 
To whisper a loving mind ; 

But it passes along 

In a bustling throng, 
And leaves the poor flower behind. 

Away from the plant is its love of life ; 
Away are its dreams of happiness hurl'd ; 

This earth is but a field for strife — 
Lament not, dear flower, 'tis an ill of the world ! 



But its head stoops. 
Its beauty droops, 
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It loves not now the bower : 
Where is its smile, 
With its winning wile ? — 

Alas ! poor flower. 

Then a^ain comes the wind with a boding frown, 
An angry fierce destroying blast ; 
In its every moan its mood is shewn — 
Alas ! poor flower, thy fate is cast. 

Then again comes the wind with a boding frown. 
And sweeps from the plant its dewy crown ; 
With its outspread arms, and its angry face. 
It snatches the flower to its wild embrace. 

Fallen and crush 'd the floweret lay, 
The blast with a scream flew shrieking away ; 
A hoarse sounding laugh, gave the flying wind, 
And left the poor flower a corse behind. 




Life's the plant that healthy lasts 
Throughout bright Summer's time ; 
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Life's the flower that Winter blasts, 
In all its beauty's prime. 

Such the world's unhappy strife : 
Such — alas ! too — such is Life ! 
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SUMMER IS COMING. 



Summer is coming ! — a joyful adieu — 
A laughing farewell to days that are past ; 

For, in all the wide world, they are scanty and few 
That can wish the dull moments of winter to last. 

Summer is coming ! — the laughing eyed jade ! — 
And blithely she trips it o'er hillock and dale, 
For the good-hearted Spring in her bounty hath 
laid, 
And scatter 'd her beauties on mountain and vale : 
She hath deck'd the fair streams with a fringing 

of moss, 
Where the golden wdnged butterfly loveth to cross : 
All beauties expand 

As she flees o'er the land, 
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And in buds and in blossoms wreathes 

fairylike bowers ; 
Then welcome bright Spring, 
For ye live but to bring, 
And hasten the advent of Summer's sweet 

hours. 

Summer is coming ! — Hurrah ! for the days 
Of the carolling bird and the bright glowing sun. 
When we leave the dull room for the leaf cover 'd 
maze, 
To scamper and riot, and frolic and run. 
To ramble and scramble o'er moor, dell and heath, 
From the precipice ridge to the valley beneath ; 
"When nature rejoices 

With myriads of voices, 
The chorus of streams with the birds in 

the bowers — 
Oh ! where is the brain 

That will mourn or complain 
Of an earth, that can boast of such sweet 
Summer hours. 
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Summer is coming ! — all nature declares 
The soul thrilling truth in the language she speaks, 
Each atom that grows, in the garb that ft wears. 
Looks joyously forth with a smile on its cheeks ; 
Not a rose that is blanch'd, or an eye that is sad, 
Not a heart, but whose Hopes for the Future are glad ; 
For that Summer is nigh 
Is echoed from high. 
By the breath of the wind in its fifing and 

humming : 
What joy to the heart 

Does its carol impart. 
As it laughingly tells us that Summer is 
coming. 

Summer is comming ! — Oh ! let the words ring, 
And echo sweet Hope to the woe stricken ndnd ; 

Let grief dry her tears, for already hath Spring 
Left the darkness of Winter far lagging behind. 
If the snows of misfortune have covered ye o*er. 
And rendered ye joyous and happy no more, 
There's a hope-breathing chime, 
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That tells ye a time 
Is swiftly advancing and coming amain — 
• Oh ! does it not say, 

All cheering and gay, 
Thy Summer of Life is returning again. 

Summer is coming ! — a joyful adieu, — 
A laughing farewell to the days that are past ; 

For, in all the wide world, they are scanty and few 
That can wish the dull moments of winter to last. 
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STANZAS. 



Is your loving truth neglected 

By a hand denied ? 
Has your heart's love been rejected 

By a woman's Pride ? 
Think that what ye now are losing, 

In this streaming tide, 
May give ye better chance of choosing 

A kinder hearted Bride ; 
And droop not, with a frowning brow, 

But say, in laughing glee, 
Altho^ the Sunshine gleams not now, 

There's light enough to see. 

Have your best hopes been defeated 

By opposing fate ? 
And cannot one friend be entreated 
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To aid your fallen state ? 
Are ye one that's working, slaving, 

Labouring for daily bread ? — 
Progress onward, ever braving 

Toil of hand and toil of head : 
With smiling lips and careless brow. 

Keep high your heart with glee. 
For tho' the Sunshine gleams not now, 

There's light enough to see. 

And whether maiden's pride is scorning 

True honest-hearted love ; 
Or whether, on your Future s morning, 

Clouds gather up above — 
Have a noble heart to start with. 

And mourn not, nor complain. 
For what at present's hard to part with, 

Is a loss that may be gain : 
And ever keep a frownless brow. 

And spirits high and free, 
For tho' the Sunshine gleams not now, 

There's light enough to see. ^ 
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WHY AND BECAUSE. 



Oh Î why, tell me why. 

Is that tear in your eye ? 

Oh ! why are ye lonely and sad. 
For fresh is the air, and clear is the sky, 
And bright are the beams of the sunlight on high — 

Then why are ye lonely and sad ? 

Because, my sweet Boy, I've been thinking that joy. 

Like that sunbeam, its beauty doth pour. 

And plays with the woe of the heart like a toy, 

Then leaves it far worse than before. 

The sun may be bright, with laughing eyed light. 

And sparkle all beaming awhile ; 

But Sorrow's advancing, for clouds are in sight, 

To weep countless tears for the smile : 
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And this, my sweet lad, is the reason I'm sad, 
That tears must be paid for a smile. 

Oh ! why, tell me why, 

Does the glance of your eye 

No longer seem tearfully sad ? 
For changed is the air and clouded the sky, 
And a storm is o'erhanging the earth from on high — 

Then why are ye smiling and glad ? 

Because, my sweet Boy, I've been musing anon. 

And glancing thro' vistas of years. 

And thinking of those who are happily gone 

From the midst of this valley of tears. 

For the past of the earth is darkness and dearth. 

And the present is lonesome and drear, 

And life's only joy of value or worth 

Is the Hope of the Future that's near : 

And this, my sweet boy, is the cause of my joy, 

The Hope of the Future that's near. 
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SOLITUDE. 



There is no Solitude on earth, 

For man was never made 

To hide his little mite of worth, 

Within a desert glade : 

The soul — the heart will ever long. 

For other hearts as true ; 

And good in one, will cleanse the wrong, 

That in another grew. 

A loving heart, can never be. 

In Solitude — alone ; 

A soul, of true humanity, 

A kindred soul will own r 

The ocean may be vast and far ; 

The forest may be wide ; 
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But there are whispers there, that are 
What none can put aside. 

Whisperings, from the earth below, 
Whispers, from the sky above, 
Which, if they breathe a moment's woe, 
Will ever turn to smile of love : 
Teaching truths, that man must leani. 
At whose fulfilment he must aim, 
That heart for heart, will always yearn — 
That life and love are both the same. 
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The world is broad — what matter ! 

There's scarcely space to hold 
The million beings who flatter, 

And slave, and cringe for gold. 
The flowery, grassy portion 

Of the earth belongs to sin ; 
While good is an abortion, 

That can hardly elbow in. 
The world is wide — what better 

Is a sinful world for that ? 
There's but more room for wickedness 

To flourish and be fat. 
What better — did ye say ? — what matter ? — 

Ye virtuous and true. 
Oh ! answer those who flatter, 

There is more for us to do ! 
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The world is broad — what matter Î 

There's scarce enough of room. 
For all the ills that scatter 

Their shadows o'er the tomb ; 
And sparkling truth, the rarest, 

Of earthly music's sound, 
Tho' the sweetest and the fairest, 

Hath few listeners around. 
The world is wide — and those who live 

Amid the rioting of sin, 
A note of truth, will sometimes hear, 

That echoes o'er its Babel din. 
Then preach ye boldly — truthful worth ! — 

Tho' your hearers are but few, 
For the more sin there is on earth — 

The more of good there is to do ! 
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ABSENCE. 



Oh ! the true heart will not murmur for the lover 

far away, 
But rather don Hope's brightest smiles, and struggle 

to be gay ; 
It will sigh not for the past, with regret and weeping 

vain. 
For the Future ever beameth with the meeting once 

again ! 

As ye gaze on each dear relic that the absent one 

hath left. 
Blight thoughts will fondly whisper that the spirit's 

unbereft ; 
And tho', for a fleeting moment, all alone ye seem 

to be, 

Ye yet have Hope's assurance that the absent think 
of thee. 
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How brightly all the virtues of the distant one appear; 
How each passing word is cherish 'd of the valued and 

the dear. 
Each fault, long-past, is smil'd at, as frivolous and 

vain. 
For we think but of the joy of the meeting once again ! 

Oh ! the love that's worth the having, will not wither 

and decav, 
Because its idol dwelleth in regions far away ; 
But its beam will glow the brighter, all its fervor 

will remain. 
As it revels in its darling hope of meeting once again ! 

Then weep not for the distant — Oh ! shed no fruitless 

tears, 
For absence makes love stronger, and its truthfulness 

endears ; 
Oh ! mourn not for the gone, for the future's glow 

will be 
Far brighter than the past, to those who think of thee. 
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For the tnie henrt will not murmur for the lover far 

away. 
But rather don Hope's brightest smiles, and struggle 

to be gay ; 
It \Till sigh not for the past, with regret and weeping 

For the Future ever beameth with the meeting once 
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THE REMEMBRANCE OF YOUTH IS 

A SIGH. 

AN ARABIA'N proverb. 



The remembrance of youth is a sigh, 

WeU-a-day ; 
How often I've wdsh'd back the time, 
When I watch 'd the bright stream ripple by. 
With its laughter-toned, musical chime ; 
When I hunted the moth, or the fly. 
Or gazed at the trout in the stream-— 
I think *till the tear's in my eye ; 

Well-a-day — 
The remembrance of youth is a sigh — 
A sigh for a beautiful dream. 

Yet still by that rivulet's side. 
Can I linger, or loiter, or dwell, 
And see the soft rush of its tide, 
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And hear the sweet tone of its swell ; 
For yet by those green banks so soft, 
On it babbles o'er pebbles in glee, 
But, tho' I have tempted it oft, 
Its music is deaden'd to me, 

Well-a-day ; 
Its music is deaden'd to me. 

For the sweet pretty flowerets that grew, 

Well-a-day ; 
On the banks where I loiter'd a boy. 
Have yielded their beautiful hue. 
For dark frowning Time to destroy ; 
And tho' Summer has deck'd them anew, 
And rear'd them Avith smiles from above, 
They are not of so beaming a blue, 

Well-a-day ; 
As the sweet pretty flowerets that grew, 
In the days of my clùlrlhood and love. 

So, the friends that I lov'd by that stream, 
?' Have pass'd from the face of the earth ; 
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THE REMEMBRANCE OF YOUTH IS A SIGH. '^7 

Where, woe-undisturb'd, they may dream 
Of what their existence was worth. 
Who weeps not for friends that depart ! 
Who frets not that childhood must die Î 
Who says not in anguish of heart. 
The remembrance of youth is a sigh, 

Well-a-day ; 
The remembrance of youth is a sigh ! 
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THE NEW CRUSADE. 






The sunbeams of the morning play 

Upon a noble band, 
As marehaird in a firm array, 
In panoply they stand ;] 
A band of stalwart warriors all vigorous and strong. 
True lovers of the right they seem, and scomers of 

the wrong ; 
The breath is from the soul that echoes that "Hurrah!" 
And the song is from the heait they chorus on the way : 
Oh ! tell me ye who know — what artisans are these, 
Whose gilded pennon flutters in the passing of the 

breeze ! 
And why that strange device should its broidery 

relate, 
That Ignorance debaseth and Wisdom maketh great ! 
AVhat ho ! ye men of might — why gather ye around? 
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Are ye mustering for battle, that in union ye 're found? 
If so, where is the steel that in your hand should 

gleam ? 
Where your armour ? and your weapons ? — for 

weaponless ye seem ! 
Why stand ye thus so firmly, in humble garb arrayed? 
What ? — what is then your battle cry? what General's 

obeyed ? 
What foe do ye expect to crush in such a strange 

Crusade ? 

A rough, but sonorous voice replied, 

From midway in the throng, 
And echoed o'er that living tide, 
In accents firm and strong, 
** We're a band of stalwart warriors, joined in hand 

and heart, 
To drive a rebel from the world — a sycophant upstart ; 
And we boast a mighty General who'll battle on and 

fight 
Until the wrong's seceded, and turn 'd into the right; 
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And we carry miglity weapons of sound and tempered 

steel, 
So venom'd that their wounds upon the foe will never 

heal ; 
And we are clad in armour, too — Oh ! such a trusty 

case, 
The heart can ne'er be wounded, that's in its proper 

place. 
Oh ! we are a mighty band, and tho' we re ill array 'd. 
We tramp the * March of Intellect' in a glorious 

Crusade ! 

'* The foe we seek is very strong, 

He bringcth in his rcai*, 
Hateful crime and all tliat's wrong, 
And misery and fear ; 
" He yet hath many stronghoWs whence he eyes the 

world askance ; 
(.)h ! an euemv to all mankind is dark-brow'd 

Ignorance ! 
Our General is Wisdom, and following in his train. 
Are the Ilertuleau hand, and the Herculean brain ; § 
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Our trusty temper'd weapon is the iron-liearted will, 
That dares to undertake and determines to fulfil ; 
And our Armour is the Faith, that glisteneth at sin, 
And hath no single crevice to let an evil in. 
Oh ! every man's a hero, tho' not perhaps in fame. 
And bears a hero's heart, within a hero's frame ; 
And every man hath noble blood encircl'd in his veins, 
That over sottish Ignorance a victory obtains : 
Tho' he labors at the smithy, or toils aside^the loom, 
There's many a lesser wit beneath a dangling plume ; 
And tho' his dress is tatter 'd, or looks but ill at best, 
There's many a kindly heart beneath a fustian vest. 
Then cheer us with a shout ! — And cheer us with a 

song ! 
For a noble spirit animates each soul within the 

throng ! 
* Progression !' is the battle-cry, to make the foe 

afraid. 
And may God speed and prosper our glorious 

Crusade !" 
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I. 
The eye, the eye — the beaming eye, 

The beautiful, the fair. 
May glance upon the jewelVd sky 

And linger fondly there ; 
Yet still upon the grassy earth, 

It ever turns to dwell, 
On sometliing that, tho' loss in worth. 

It loveth quite as well. 

II. 

For by and bye, the beaming eye, 

The beautiful, the fair, 
Will glance upon the jewell'd sky 

And see no beauty there. 
For when its merry gleaming mirth, 
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And beainiug beauties die, 
'Tis left, amid the grass of earth, 
Neglected by the sky. 

III. 
The eye, the eye — the beaming eye. 

May love the starry wreath ; 
But still its brightest glances lie 

On one of flowers beneath. 
The Soul may seek the jewell'd sky, 

To find a lasting rest — 
The earth receives the beaming eye 

AVithin its posied breast. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 



The day hath its sunbeams, all sparkling and bright, 
That deck the green earth in a mantle of light ; 
That enter the home of the weak and the strong ; 
That glisten on virtue and glimmer on wrong ; 
That rest on the mountain, all lofty and steep, 
And glittering glance on the fathomless deep ; 
That laugh with the mirthful, and smile with the gay. 
Yet one flimsy cloudlet will scare them away Î 

The night hath its moonbeams of beautiful sheen. 
That nestlingly rest on the gem covered green ; 
That sparklingly glance on the uprising tower, 
Or pryingly peep at the blush in the bower ; 
That gleam thro' the lattice, and lounge on the trees, 
Or merrily dance on the wave bosom'd seas ; 
That wander astray, or loitering stay. 

Yet one flimsy cloudlet will scare them away ! 
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The world hath its friends and professors of love, 
While your head o'er the water keeps proudly ahove; 
Then its goodness ye '11 find, will cling to your side, 
To cozen your fancies and heighten your pride. 
Such friends will çxtol your great learning and mind. 
While they leave all your faults and your failings 

behind ; 
They'll sigh when you're sad, and laugh when you're 

gay» 

Yet one flimsy cloudlet will scare them away ! 

For if Fortune should scowl, on your efforts to rise, 
The friend who remains is a friend you should prize ; 
For the earth is a sad, sinful place, I am told, 
Where the few love the good, and the many the gold ; 
And the friends of the world are hut friends for the 

time. 
Who think to be empty in purse is a crime : 
In success they may flatter, and cringe, and obey, 
But one flimsy cloudlet will scare them away ! 
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A STRAY SUNBEAM. 



A merry morning Sunbeam play'd, 

Upon the window sill 
Of one, who on a pallet laid, 

Was poor and weak and ill ; 
And tho' that merry Sunbeam came 

From God's own halls above. 
That lowly cot, 
It thought it not 
A scandal, or a blushing shame, 

To visit with its love. 

The sufferer smil'd — a gladsome smile, 

Of thankfulness and glee, 
And brightly glanc'd his eye, the while. 

His heart beat light and free ; 
And as the merry morning ray 
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Seem'd laughingly to strive, 
To cheer and please, 
And give him ease, 
Affliction seem'd to flee away 
He felt himself revive. 

And so the heart, when sad and ill, 

Some ray of heauty hright. 
Will fall upon its window-sill 

And make its darkness light : 
The Poet's songs and roundelays, 

With Faith and Truth comhin'd, 
Will ever he 
To misery. 
Sweet grief-encheering rays. 

From that bright sun — the Mind. 
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Oh ! sweet is the smile of the lips that beguile, 
When Fortune unclouded shines o'er us, 
And bright is the eye of the loving one by, 
When the good things of Life are before us. 

But dear, and more sweet, are the lips that will greet. 
All smiling when Fortune's bereft us ; 
And brighter by far, is the tear-gleaming star. 
The love-beaming eye, that is left us. 

Oh ! give not to me, your wine-drunken glee. 
No joy can I find in such brawling ; 
I care not for state, I would not be great. 
For fear from my greatness of falling. 
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Bat give me a soul, to rear and control, 
A heart that would fondly endeavor, 
To bring me relief, be soothing in grief, 
And love me for now, and for ever. 
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" IS THERE NO BALM IN GILEAD." 



*' Is there no balm in Gilead" 

To heal the wounded heart ? 
To chase away its anxious fears, 

And make its Grief depart ? 
Must sobs for ever check the smile ? — 

M ust tears for ever flow ? — 
Must every hope he dash'd aside 

By never-ending woe ? 



Oh ! there is balm in Gilead, 

For every grieving throb ; 

A balm to check each brooding care, 

And laugh away each sob ; 

To dry each trickling tear that flows, 

To heal each broken part, 

To conquer all intruding woes 
^ And gladden every heart. 
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Oh ! there is balm in Gilead, 

And in each lurking nook 
Of earth beneath, and sky above, 

If ye but dare to look ; 
In Gilead, and in every spot 

Of brighten'd sunny earth, 
There is a balm for every wound, 

A balm of priceless worth. 

A youth hath formed a mighty scheme, 

His heated Fancy's child, 
But soon he knows ambition's dream 

Is but to be revil'd ; 
His hopes are lost — but there's a voice 

That love hath tuned to make him glad, 
That bids his drooping soul rejoice. 

For there is balm in Gilead ! 

A Lover hath affection fixed 

On one who loves him not ; 

On one who cares not for his vows ; 

Who will not share his lot — 
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Come, cheer thee up, poor fainting soul ! 

Be joyful and make glad ! 
There's many a heart to love thee yet, 

There's healing balm in Gilead ! 

A mother mourns a long-lost son. 

Hell never more return ; 
Oh ! who can tell the truth of love, 

But those who vainly yearn ! 
Yet still she dries her tearful eyes, 

Tho' lone she feels, and sad, 
For well she knows for those who hope. 

That there is balm in Gilead ! 

A sinner at the point of deatl?, 

Now shudders at the past, 
A prayer is breath 'd by parting breath 

Of penitence, at last : 
And God is just, but far beyond 

That justice, mercy beams, 
And on that soul of wickedness, 

The light of virtue gleams. 
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And while there's Charity on earth 

To help and feed the poor ; 
And while there's true and loving worth 

To suffer and endure ; 
And while there's sympathy in hearts 

To comfort and make glad ; 
There'll always he at every need, 

The healing balm of Gilead ! • 

But more than all; irKle there exists 

A God to watch and guide, 
And try with saving "help to keep 

His people by his side ; 
While goodness hath with sin to cope ; 

While aught on earth is sad ; 
There'll always he in future Hope, 

A healing balm in Gilead ? 
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CANZONET. 



Draw up the curtain — draw it logh — 
And let the daylight cheer the eye ; 
Why should gloom fill the room, 
When the bonny sunUghA.by! 
Darkness is the friend of sin — 
Then let the merry sunshine in ! 

Come, my dearest, come be gay, 
And fling all gloomy thoughts away ; 
Why should aught but joy be sought, 
While sunbeams live to cheer the day Î 
Smiles a double beauty win — 
Then let the merry sunshine in ! 
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"WHILE THERE IS LIFE THERE'S HOPE." 



Oh ! say nfifl- Hope's a foolish dream, 

A pawing of the breath — 
A babUe on the living stream, 
Evanishing in death ; 
For it bears a deapervWeaning to the virtuously brave, 
Whose earthly leaning staff is Hope — a Hope beyond 
the grave. 

Ho ! ye who sweat the li^long day, 

And half the livelong night. 
Move cheerly on your rugged way. 
And work with main and might : 
Trudge on — trudge on, while yet ye may — 
Oh ! struggle onward in the fray, 
And God will crown the right ! 
Tho' lowly be your present task — keep heart and 
never fear ; 
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The loom of Time can wonders weave— keep heart 

and perseyere ! 
With faith and truth for guiding stars, with kingdoms 

ye may cope, 
Then let your earnest motto be — "While there is 

Life there's Hope." 

Ho ! ye who by afflictions side, 
Wear out the sleepless hour, 
And watch the mouldering of pride. 

The pride of youthful flower — 
Watch on — watch on, whate'er betide ; 
The very dying have not died. 
When lost to human power. 
Then let not frowning aspects daunt — watch on and 

never fear; 
True hearted Hope will never flag — watch on and 

penievere ; 
Unfearing, not a moment stay, to sigh, or weep, or 

mope. 
But let your earnest motto be — "While there is 
Life there's Hope.' 
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Ho ! ye who 'neath oppression bend, 

Bow'd by a chastening rod ; 
Ho ! ye without an earthly friend, 
Contemn'd, despis'd, bestrod — 
Hope on — ^hope on, and well depend, 
Yell be befiriended in the end, - 
If ye but hope in God. 
Then onward wend your weary path — Hope on and 

never fear ; 
A breath is all of worldly wrath — Hope on and 

persevere ; 
Tho* bow'd and bent your worldly way ye stumbling 

have to grope, 
The triumph mil be your's at last, if ye but live in 
Hope ! 

Then say not Hope s a foolish dream, 

A passing of the breath — 
A bubble on the living stream 
Evanishing in death ; 
For it bears a deeper meaning to the virtuously brave. 
Whose earthly guiding star is Hope — a Hope beyond 
the grave ! 
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Ye may wish to be strong, in humanity's throng, 
Ye may wish to be rich, ye may wish to be great ; 
Ye may wish that your life may move gladly along ; 
But still ye would wish for a mightier state. 
The little brown sparrow, that hops on the road. 
In envy sun^eys the peacock's fair form. 
And is envied again by the venomous toad, 
An object of envy again to- the worm. 
The silver scaled fish, discontentedly wish. 
Like birds in the air, they could revelling soar ; 
The birds, in their turn, repiningly mourn, 
To be saved in the sea from the sports of the shore ; 
The sea, in his course, has roar'd himself hoarse. 
To be green verdant land with its field and its tree ; 
Whilst the land has declar'd its so mangled and shared. 
That again and again it has wish'd itself sea. 
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The sun, not content, thinks he's cruelly pent. 

And can't well imagine why thus he's confin'd, 

And envys the glee of that type of the free, 

The roving, the racy, the jovial wind. 

The wind in its sighs, its meanings and cries, 

Makes the oaken tree tremble, the willow to hop — 

His chagrin unrepress'd, at the sun's endless rest, 

As he mournfully thinks that he never can stop. 

Streams would be fountains, and hillocks be mountains. 

Every object in being from the stone to the star ; 

Search all nature thro', and you'll find very few. 

But wish to be something beyond what they are. 

So man will repine, tho' in spirit divine, 

Tho' his form and his mind have all earthly surpass 'd ; 

So regrets he'll maintain, tho' foolish and vain, 

'Till they're lost in the roar of Eternity's blast ! 

The sorrowing poor, think they have to endure 

All the ills that arise in mortality's strife. 

And envying sigh, as the wealthy pass by. 

And think that for them there's no comfort in life ; 

But little know they, the disease and decay. 

The cares and the evils at luxury's door ; 
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Or fancy that wealth, with its glitter and health, 
As urgent, as often, hath envied the poor ! 
Then think not a soul, in the world s muster-roll. 
Is from its joys, or is free from its pains ; 
Nor whimper, nor fret, nor sigh, nor regret, 
For that heart s the noblest that never complains. 
Each varied mind, its part is assigned. 
To play in the world's busy throng — 
Then never be down, tho' Fortune may frown, 
Tho' you're weak and abus'd by the strong ; 
Nor sigh for renown, or the cares of a crown. 
But contentedly bustle along ! 
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A FANCY 



I. 

There was light-hearted mirth 

On the earth, 
When a child, in his youthfulness played, 

In a shadowy glade, 
By the light of the sun ; 
And the beam of his eye, 
And the flush of his cheek, 
Spoke more, far more, than the tongue can speak. 

Of laughing fun. 

II. 
And there fluttering rose, on its joyous wing, 

A flimsy thing. 
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That glittering shone, as it onward flew, 

er the grass and dew, 
By a sparkling stream ; 
And the murmuring plash 
Of the waters free, 
Seem'd a laugh of sun-lit mockery 

At its dream. 

III. 
Its dream was of lengthen 'd life and love. 

From ahove, 
Of a happy life of lasting mirth . 

On a sunny earth, 
A worldly paradise. 
No breaking hearts ; 
No grief- wrung tears ; 
No cruelty, or treacherous fears, 

Nor sighs. 
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IV. 

A dream of perfum'd, posied flowers, 

And bowers ; 
Of infants, gazing from their birth, 

Upon the worth 
Of virtue without shame ; 
And as they went their way, 
All laughing, light, and gay, 
The child and butterfly astray, 

Dream't the same. 

V. 

Then the merry moth came near, 

Without fear, 
As fluttering in gleefulness, it sped 

Around the head, 
Of the dreaming boy ; 
Whose merry beaming eye 
Brightly glanc'd upon the fly> 
As he clutch 'd, without a sigh, 

All its joy. 
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VI. 

And thus, with youthful feelings 

And appealings ; 
With all their dreams of heauty they must die, 

Alike the fly ; 
And the hopes that nestle 
In the heart, must depart, 
And vanish like a breath ; 
For none, with dark brow'd death. 

Can wrestle. 

VIL 

All beauty will be clutch 'd at last, 

As fast / 
And brilliant hues as quickly dash'd aside : 

Then banish pride. 
And for no fancies grieve ; 
But plod along relying. 
The world was made to sigh in, 
Not to live in, but to die in. 

And to leave ! 
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WRITTEN FOR AN ALBUM. 



There are titles surpassingly great iu their sounding, 
That are owned by the mighty in riches and fame, 
Which the dust of humanity, ever abounding 
In the pride of earth's glories, are anxious to claim ; 
There are names that in syllables, seem to be endless, 
That vanity chooses to help it to shine — 
But I love a name, that tho' it were friendless, 
I should glory in linking its music to mine ! 

Oh ! take your proud titles, and gild them all over, 
Their glitter is but the poor tinsel of naught ; 
Give me a sweet scent, tho' it comes but from clover. 
For tho' it is humble, with perfume its fraught : 
You may go to fair gardens, and gather your roses, 
And think you've the best and the proudest of store. 
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But you'll find tho' they may give some scent in your 

posies, 
The unheeded clover gives twice as much more. 

The name that I love is perfum'd with affection ; 
A name that a lover may glory to prize ; 
For each letter's a smile, that betrays a connection, 
With the brightest and sweetest of laughing blue eye.s : 
And when it is lisped by the sweetest of voices, 
A kiss, from the uttering lips, I shall claim — 
At least — if I don't — where love thus rejoices, 
To live in a title — I'm sadly to blame. 

Dear Annie, you know very well what I'm meaning, 
You know very well the sweet name of my choice. 
For beneath this rough rhyming, its easily gleaning, 
That your s is the name, and your's is the voice. 
Time will grow less, as age makes advances, 
He may leave me much chang'd, and far unlike the 

same. 
But my heart will recall the most beaming of glances. 
When thinking of you and your beautiful name. 
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A merry Sunbeam, warm and gay, 

Lighting in an April day, 

er a meadow chanc'd to stray, 

And a little foolish Primrose thought 
That Sunbeam had the Summer brought. 

And in its dawning birth-day flush, 

It rose aside a holly bush, 

The orchestra of many a thrush : 

Its silver arms flung round in air, 
The merry Sunbeam found it there. 

The wily day gleam smil'd and laugh 'd. 
As to the floweret's health it quaff d, 
And drain'd of dew full many a draught : 

Nor would that foolish flower believe 
S Such smiles and beauty could deceive. 
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But as the day began to wane, 

The Primrose wish'd, but wish'd in vain, 

Its morning freshness back again ; 

Yet still the Sunbeam brightly shone, 
And smil'd, and laugh'd, and flatter 'd on. 

But as the air of evening came, 
And withering chill'd the floweret's frame, 
The Sunbeam scarlet blush'd for shame, 
And proving all its words a boast. 
Withdrew its warmth when needed most. 

The little Primrose, sore dismay 'd. 

In winding sheet of grass array 'd. 

Aside the holly dying laid — 

Shivering, bereft, and bare, 

The meriy Sunbeam left it there. 
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OVER THE GRASS. 



Sunbeams are shining 

Cheeringly gay. 
O'er leaflets entwining 

In summer array ; 
Flowerets are springing 

In beauty and light, 
And birds sweetly singing 

Afar up the height ; 
Breezes are bustling 

Around in the glade, 
And green leaves are rustling 

In bloom undecaved ; 
Waters are streaming, 

Gurglingly sweet, 
And butterflies dreaming 

In beauty replete — 

Over the Grass. 
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Moonbeams are playing, 

In silver arraying 
Each cranny and nook of the earth ; 
Bright eyes are glancing, 

And fairies are dancing, 
And freely resounding their mirth — 

Over the Grass. 

Honesty toiling, 

And sweating and broiling, 
Is starving and slaving for bread ; 
Though riches abounding, 

And wealth all surrounding, 
Are as lavishly wasted as spread — 

Over the Grass. 

Hearts light and cheering. 

Are fondly endearing 
The thought of a love long to last ; 
And beauty is glowing, 

Where affection is flowing, 
In warmth that no tempest shall blast — 

Over the Grass. 
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Lovers are sighing, 

Affection is dying, 
And hopes, fondly cherish'd, are fled ; 
Ribalds are drinking. 

And treachery slinking, 
Where friendship's sweet light should be shed — 

Over the Grass. 

Armies are tramping, 

And horses are stamping. 
And banners are floating around ; 
Trumpets are sounding, 

And hearts are rebounding, . 
To the echoes that martially sound — 

Over the Grass. 

Armies are meeting, 

And dread is the greeting 
That's heard in the cannonade's roar ; 
It echoes like thunder. 

As rapine and plunder 
Stalk onward thro' rivers of gore — 

Over the Grass. 
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Childhood is toying, 

And fondly enjoying, 
The moments of youth as they pass ; 
And age is repining, 

Though swiftly declining 
Away from the sins that amass — 

Over the Grass. 
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THE FLOWER AND THE LEAF. 



Upon a dank and mossy bank 

A tiny Violet grew, 
As sweet and fair a little flower 

As ere was ting'd with blue ; 
Its eye was such a laughing one, 

So sparkling, light and gay, 
That when the pretty floweret smil'd, 

It stole the heart away. 

Projecting from its fragile stem. 

An emerald Leaf there stood, 
That deeply lov'd the little gem 

So beautiful and good ; 
He wrapp'd it in his dewy form, 

And pressed it to his breast. 
Preserving it, amid the storm. 

In shelter and at rest. 
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One sunny mom, in Spring, he said 

Unto the Violet blue, 
•* I've lov'd ye, little fairy flower, 

Since first ye sweetly grew ; 
I love ye for your winsome grace, 

So delicate and rare ; 
I love ye for your beaming face, 

So beautiful and fair." 

The Violet with tearful eye, 

A drop of dew the tear, 
Then gazed awhile, with softening smile, 

Upon the Leaflet near ; 
And while the blush of sunlight died 

Its little azure head. 
It thus, in rustling tone replied. 

And murmuring sweetiy said : 

" Beauty was made to be decayed. 

It lives but for an hour. 
The brightest things of earth will fade 

And lose their wealth and power ; 
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The next rough blast may be the last, 

That I shall meet on earth, 
And when upon the sod I'm cast 

What's all my beauty worth. 

**No! love me not for fairy grace, 

For laughing eye, or fragile form ; 
Or for a smiling winsome face, 

The prey of every passing storm ; 
The face may vdther and decay, 

And blasted be the frame. 
Yet still the spirit may lie gay, 

And the heart remain the same. 

*' 111 be lov'd for only love, 

Affection fervent, fond, and true ; 
Affection, register 'd above, 

Tho' lowly on the earth it grew ; 
111 be lov'd for love alone. 

Affection fervent, pure as mine : 
If your love is of its tone. 

Then, dear Leaflet, I am thine." j 
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ENOUGH FOR THE DAY IS THE EVIL 

THEREOF." 



Sorrow will come, there's naught can resist it, 

'Tis the heir-loom of all who are dwellers on earth ; 
Then do not by evil forebodings assist it, 

For sorrow will tell ye the value of mirth. 
Oh Î make not the present a season of sadness, 

But at evils advancing deridingly scoff, 
For Life's only gems are its moments of gladness, 

And " Enough for the day is the evil thereof." 

Let Youth, in its pathway, be gleefully voicing 
Its merry toned laughter all music above. 

As onward it fleoth, its spirit rejoicing 

In fanciful visions of splendour and love. ,t. 
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Oh ! drowu not itas hopes hy speaking of sorrow, 
Or its false dreams of vanity scornfully scoff; 

Nor tell of the woe that is stored in the morrow, 
For " Enough for the day is the evil thereof." 

Nor waste ye your moments in moaning and sighing 

For afflictions departed or ills that are past ; 
But laugh and be merry, in future relying, 

You've given misfortune the slip at the last ; 
Then gloom, ye will find, vdW be swiftly decaying. 

And rust in your bosoms a scom and a scoff, 
If ye do but acknowledge the wisdom of saying 

•' Enough for the day i^ the evil thereof." 
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Lifers a bubble on the ocean — * 

A little spai'kling drop of spray, 

That bursting, with the sea's commotion, 

As quick as thought hath passed away ; 

For a day we may be gay. 

But the morrow bringeth sorrow, 

That drowneth every brighter ray. 

Stored with disappointment's blasting ; 

With every stormy passion fraught. 

No earthly pleasure can be lasting — 

Pleasure's but a dreamy thought ; 

Endless sorrow, constant strife, 

In every ill and evil rife, 

Are all the chimeras of Life ! 
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Breezes ! gentle breezes ! how merrily ye play, 
Lightly gliding o'er the ocean and scattering the spray ; 
Ever gladsome in your freedom, ever jovial and gay. 
Laughing loudly o'er the water, as ye speed it far away ! 
Now ye court the willing sail 
In a full and merry gale ; 
Dashing onward, light and free, 
O'er the bosom of the sea, 
Away the haughty vessels flee : 
Now ye rattle round the hull, 
Loudly screaming with the gull ; 
Lashing o'er the snowy foam — 
Bounding forward, on ye roam. 
And bring the roving vessel home ! 
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Breezes ! gentle breezes ! how jovially ye pass 

er the mountain, 

By the fountain, dancing on the grass ; 

How in tones of sweetest music, ye echo forth your 

mirth, 
As merrily ye dash across the surface of the earth ; 

Now toying in the vale, 

Ye flee along the stream, 

In a holy gale 

Hymning the Supreme ; 

The chorus of the bird 

Is heard. 

And human voices there. 

In harmony of sweetest sounds. 

Resound it thro' the air ; 

And far above, the anthems rise 
To the sparkling blue of the starry skies. 

The mountain is lofty, and rugged, and steep. 
And stretching below is the precipice deep ; 
To gaze on its summit the bravest would quail. 
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Yet 111 flee to the top said the bold-hearted Gale ! 

And upward he flew, 

As livelier grew 
The strains of loud music he echoed anew : 

On — onward he fled ; 

High — high overhead ; 
Tlie willows and trees all trembl'd with dread, 
And the caverns resounded the force of his tread. 
The summit he gain'd, yet higher he rose, 
Disturbing the clouds in their settled repose ; 
Scarce he'd dash'd in their midst, 'ere they scamper 

and run. 
And loud laugh'd the Gale at the excellent fun. 
As he rioting cried **A good deed have I done, 
For I've riven the shroud of the heart-cheering sun." 
As the Sunbeams broke forth, in their beauty and light. 
And glisten'd the earth in their brilliancy bright, 
Down the precipice steep, and the cataract deep, 
Back again coursed the wind with a bound and a leap — 
And he laugh'd, loud and long, in a sonorous roar. 
As he flew down as fast as he'd flown up before ! 
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The young eyed moon was glancing 

Thro' the shadow of a cloud, 
And, by its beams entrancing, 

A merry little crowd 
Of goblin Sprites were dancing 

In a vale ; 
With a streamlet's carol blending. 

In chorus from their throng, 
They joyously were sending 

A merry hearted song ; 
And many a mortal wending 

The neighbouring woods among, 
With listening ear was bending 

To hear it float along 

The Gale. 

And that Gale seem'd delighted to carol along with 
them, 
As he played a brave tune on his Fife, 
Which they danced to with glee, for nothing went 
wrong with them — 
Not a foot out of step, or a murmur of strife ; 
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And drunken with pleasure, 

Still taking their leisure, 
The dawn found them dancing as though 

they were crazed ; 
Till the Sun began rising, 

A fact so surprizing, 
That they vanish 'd, and left the poor 
Wind all amaz'd ! 
But what a neglect of his duty it caused, 

For the ships all becalm'd and at anchor were laying; 
But he thought not of that, till they'd gone — when he 
paused — 
For as no one was dancing, what use was it playing Î 
But when he remember'd, what fun 'twas to see, 
How he scamper'd and gallop 'd o'er moorland and lea ; 
Till he reach'd the sea side, when he halloed and cried, 
And stirred up the waves to a thundering tide ; 
The Sun, all surprized, could do nothing but stare, 
To see what a riot and racket were there ! 

Breezes ! gentle breezes ! come ye from above ? 
J Come yo from the regions of harmony and love ? 
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Tell me, merry Gales, so lightsome and so gAy, 
From what region do ye come, and whither do you 

stray ? 
I have watch'd ye far on high, and have heard ye 

screaming loud, 
As ye boldly put to flight every vestige of a cloud ; 
T have seen ye on the mountain top, upon the lofty hill ; 
J have heard your voice in chorus with the gurgle of 

the rill ; 
[ have met ye far away upon the desert ground. 
And feared ye for the dust ye lavish 'd all around ; 
J have traveird o'er the ocean» across the foaming 

tide. 
But still, by night and day, ye were ever by my side ; 
Then tell me, merry Gales, so lightsome and so gay. 
From what region do you come, and whither do ye 
stray ? 

If wanderers ve are. 

From beyond the shining star. 
And are passing to and fro' 

To this dreary world below — 
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Oh Î tell me, geutle Gales, 'mid the Spirits bright 

and fair, 
Does the mother I have lost commingle with them 

there ? 
And does she, in her plenitude of liappiness and joy, 
Still cast a lingering thought on me, her little 

wapyrard boy ? 
Full well ye must remember the night on which she 

died, 
How ye, my roving friends, mourned sadly by my side ; 
As ye blew in fitful gusts, how dear ye were to me — 
The only earthly things, I knew, that mourn 'd in 

sympathy. 
Then tell her, gentle Gales, when ye wander next 

above — 
Oh Î tell her, how I think of her, in piety and love ; 
And say, that tho' long years have past, and care has 

mark'd my brow, 
I breathe the Prayers she taught me then, in memory 

of her now. 
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Winds! Winds! 

Blowing er the land, 
Playing with the leaves, 

And scattering the sand ; 
Toying with the butterfly, 

V Singing with the bird, 
An echo in the cave, 

And a roar upon the surd. 
Gales ! Gales ! 

Screaming in a gust, 
Wreathing with the smoke, 

And blinding with the dust ; 
Breathing on the shore, 

And slirieking o'er the sea — 
Ye are '^velcome ! Ye are welcome, 

Wherever ye may be ! 
Welcome, gentle Breezes, 

Dancing on the lea ; 
Welcome, gentle Breezes, 

Rustling in the tree ; 
Welcome, fleeing lightly 
^ O'er the placid lake, ± 
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I love the very ripples 

That in skimming it ye make ; 
Welcome, merry Gales, 

Bustling in tlie glade ; 
Welcome in the Sunshine, 

And welcome in the shade ; 
I love ye — ye are free ; 

I love ye — ye are kind ; 
I love ye as the Breeze, 

And I love ye as the wind Î 
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MY MOTHER WAS NOT SO ! 



I. 
They tell me that woman s hut another name for pride ; 

The}^ say she ever watcheth to hetrny ; 
That Angel faces are hut masks to hide, 

With smiles of love the wish to lead astray ; 
I answer such, who thus belie the worth 
Of God's own visitants on earth, 

And in the pride of true affection say — 

^ly Mother was not so ! 

II. 

« 

They tell me of the sadden 'd time 

When Paradise was lost. 
Reminding me of woman's sin. 

Its punishment and cost ; 
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They speak to me of woe gone by, 

Where woman was in wrong, 
And make her shnple weaknesses 

The burden of their song. 
I answer them, that were such sins 

Made tenfold more and ten, 
And each poor folly magnified 

A thousand times again, 
My love for one remember'd 

My simple heart would swell. 
And proudly would my tongue declare 

The truth it loves to tell — 

My Mother was not so Î 

III. 
Oh ! shame on each, and shame on all, 

Who thus can dare to sav. 
That woman's beauty's but a ])all 

To hide her heart's decay. 
Oh ! shame on all, and shame on each. 

Deep — lasting — blushing shame 
On those, who craven-soul'd, impeach 

So beautiful a name ; 
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For who could note the kindnesses, 

The blessings and the truth, 
The watching love, and dear caress, 

That fondled us in youth ; 
For who can think of all the hopes 

In anxious heart's of care, 
And not indignantly reply, 

And earnestly declare — 

My Mother was not so I 

IV. 

Ho ! ye who've known a loving heart 

And felt its soft caress ; 
Ho ! ye who've heard its servant tongue 

Speak comfort in distress ; 
Ho ! ye who've ever had the aid 

Of woman by your side — 
Oh ! say if ye have found her made 

Of selfishness or pride ; 
And answer those, in earnest truth, 

Who blot so sweet a name, 
And say that in her age and youth 
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You've found her still the same ; 
And to the thinly scattered crowd 

Of loveless beings ye see, 
"Who speak of beauty as a shroud, 

In woman for what's weak and proud — 
Oh Î say, in truth, with me — 

My Mother was not so ! 



I 
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You may have hosts of things to do 

And little time to do them, 
But work will make many — few, 

And easily get thro' them. 
If a curse can ever be 

The prelude to a blessing, 
It is that, that doth decree. 
That those who work alone shall see, 

That life is worth caressing. 

It is that that's witnessed now 

In the toil that's giving, 
For the sweat upon the brow 

A recompense for living ; 
And the sparkling drops that rise. 

And gem the wrinkles on it. 
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Are brighter than the dew of eyes, 

And make that brow a nobler prize, 

Tlian one with crowns upon it. 

Do ye see a noble goal 

That is worth the winning ? 
Start at once with heart and soul, 

And make a good beginning. 
Work with main, and work with miglit, 

Clouds will soon blow over ; 
And if they last a lengthy night 
Why dawn will bring its sunny light. 

To laugh at you in clover. 

All things can be won by each 

That think them worth the getting, 

Tlien if they seem above your reach 
Don't waste your time in fretting ; 

But if you're looking out for fame, 
For greatness, or for money. 

Remember that to win the game. 

You must not lounge in idle shame, 
? Or feed on milk and honey. ,$ 
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But be prepared to brave a host, 

To battle with the strongest, 
To laugli when laughs are needed most 

On rainy days the longest ; 
To hold your head with honest pride 

"When evils thickly scatter, 
And with the noblest souls allied 
To let Dame Fortune be defied. 

And snap your fingers at her. 

Nor blush ye for n homy hand 

If used for what 'twas made foj* ; 
There's manv a kid oiove in the land, 

Of faultless fit — unpaid for. 
If hearts are but as hearts should be, 

And linked with one another. 
It matters not what hue we see 
Tlie hand tliat with a soul as free 

Claims kindred as a brotlier. 

Great things on earth are ne^'er done 
i^y yawning and by sleepmg ; 
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Great goats in life are never won 
By wiahii^ and by weeping ; 

But let the pilgrim on the way 
Choose goodness for a neighbour, 

And in a noble heart's array 

Awhile the sua shines make the hay 
For love, that's earned by labour. 
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It is Harvest ! It is Harvest Î 
And the Reaper is at work. 
Where the Corn of Life grows highest 
And the younger sproutings lurk ; 
Here He's reaping where the weeping 
Poppy droops in scarlet vest, 
And the proudest ear that's leaping 
With the Breeze must join the rest. 

It is Harvest ! It is Harvest ! 
But the Reaper soon has found 
W^hat a little Corn there standeth 
To be taken from the ground ; 
As, for every sheaf he bindetli 



• Written in S«'ptember, 1849, when the mortality, occ*«ioned by the preiralence of the Cholera, 
7 waa BO frightiul aa almoat to exceed belief. 
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Of the true and honest Corn, 
Twenty sheaves of worthless weedings 
Must be cast aside in scorn. 

It is Harvest ! It is Harvest ! 

But dishonest foes have been, 

And torn away full half the Corn 

Ere yet it could be green ; 

And where it should have grown in worth 

Have planted baneful seeds — 

And now, the little Com on earth, 

Is shrouded by the weeds. 

It is Harvest ! It is Harvest ! 
But the Reaper comes too soon — 
Oh ! can we not devise a plot 
To make Him think it is but June ! 
Will He not believe our saying 
It's too early to begin! 
Or at least Hell surely grant us 
Time to pluck the Tares of Sin ! 
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When ye hear the far-echoing trumpet of Fame 

Loudly preaching the glories of fight, 
And millions of voices all praising the name 
Of one, who hath won, amid battle and flame, 
The laurels that warrior-butchers can claim 

For their deeds of destruction and might ; 
While daily you're told of the strong and the bold, 
The thinking, the pure, and the high-minded brain, 
That hath struggled for Good, *till its nerveless and 

old. 
Yet struggled unknown amid sadness and pain — 
Oh ! do ye not think that these worldlings of earth. 
Much need an optician to aid them to see. 
For when they should glance upon peace-loving worth, 
What mighty big drops always creep "in their 'ee." 

And whenever ye see this sad world in its pride, 

Caressing and hugging to heart 
Some dear darling vanity sense would deride. 
Or to some sham philosophy wedded and tied, 
While all truly good is thrust rudely aside 

And uncourteously elbowed apart ; 
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And whenever you find humanity'B mind 

Hath its native-bom sense as crooked as can be, 

Don't say its possessor is crazy or Wind, 

But think that he's got a *' wee drop in his 'ee," 

And excuBe him at once, for remember, tho' you 

May now be full clever and able to see. 

Yet with all your great wit and your mind, it is true 

That you, too, may have a " wee drop in your ee," 
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WISHES. 



I 

1 would I were a gentle breeze, 
A light and merry gale» 

Filling the sail 

Of a vessel on the seas, 

I'd drive her on apace* 

With a light and airy grace, 

And battle with the sea 

Eight brave and merrily ; 

And little would I reck 

Of the vain opposing check 

Of the silver crested waves ; 

I'd bring her safe to port, 

And enjoy the merry sport 

In spite of the commotion 

Of the proudly heaving ocean, 
As recklessly it braves 
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The strength that I'd possess 
Of ruin and distress. 
Then I*d flit me back again 
O'er the wide expansive plain 
Of the dark and boundless main, 
Unburden'd by a wail 
Or a miserable tale — 
Like a good and jolly wind, 
All care I'd leave behind, 
And enjoy the peace of mind 
And the pleasure to arise. 
And all the ecstasies, — 
From the thought that I had done. 
In my light and airy run. 
A good and noble deed 
To the impotent in need. 



II. 
A little airy sprite I'd be, 
A being of mirth and jollity, 
A laughing little merry fay 
I'd revel all my time away ; 
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Clad in Sunbeam's luscious light, 
Glittering in radiance bright, 
Endowed with a magician's might, 
I would I were an airy Sprite ! 

With joyous heart and open hand, 

Pure goodness for my magic wand, 

O'er the strand, 

'Cross the sand, 
I'd flee 

And see 

O'er every land ! 

All evil I would change to good, 
Affection plant where malice stood ; 
All careworn want, too, I'd destroy. 
And misery I'd turn to joy. 

Where lovers breathe 
My form I'd wreathe, 
And each fond thought direct ; 
The mother's joy. 
Her smiling boy, 
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My fostering care too should protect — 
For true to my mission endowed from above, 
I'd live in each heart a pure Spirit of Love Î 

To the poet's home 
In my glee I'd roam,. 
And the efforts of genius inspire ; 
Sweet joy I'd impart 
To his quick-beating heart, 
And grant him each wish'd-for desire — 
And his famesljould proclaim to the world's busy throng. 
That there dwelt in his soul the true Spirit of Song ! 

All evil withstood, 
I'd visit the good, 
And joy in the virtuous mind ; 
The holy I'd aid, 
For the holy are made 
To guide and enlighten tfie blind — 
Bringing joy to their hearts, both in age and in youth, 
I'd assist in the work a pure Spirit of Truth! 
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Steep, steep 

Up the bill, I woald clamber on high. 
With a laugh for a sob, and a smile for a aigh ; 
Deep, deep 

In the vale, I would revel along. 
With a leap, and a bound, and a shout, and a song— 
In the vale, and àke dale, o'er the moor, in the wood, 
Acknowledg'd bj all as a Spirit of Good ! 
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Make way for the Brave that are going 

To fight in the battle and win ; 
Make way for the Husbandmen sowing 

Destruction to evil and sin ; 
If you have not the courage for action, 

Or armour for battle array, 
Youll still be a little attraction, 

If you'll but, in advance of the fray. 

Make way ! 

Make way — for the feet that are coming, 
Have walked 'till they're blister 'd and torn, 

And tho' mirth's in the fifing and drumming, 
They yet may be weary and worn ; 

Huge mountains of pebbles they're nearing, 
And brambles and thistles and clay. 
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Start to work then at digging and clearing — 
The watch-word of duty obey, 

Make way Î 
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Make way — for the battle's a true one, 

And one ye can help if ye would ; 
What heed if the task be a new one. 

It is one that is trustful and good. 
Cleanse the drains of the minds of the humble, 

Break the rocks of disease and decay, 
Light those who in ignorance stumble. 

And in darkness are scattered astray — 

Make way ! 

Make way — perseverance will do it — 

And each mountain that tries to impede, 
I'll warrant you'll .quickly get thro' it, 

And proudly triumphant succeed ; 
Tho' by thimblefuls only you're trying, , 

And tho' night steals a part of your Jay, 
It is half of the Battle, relying 

That nothing is gained by delay — 

Make way ! 
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LOVERS' LAYS. 



I. 

AN APPEAL. 

Dearest heart ! I have nothing to offer you now, 

But a hand and a love that is true ; 
My living I earn by the sweat of my brow, 

I fear I'm too humble for you — 
But in boyhood I've heard that the richest of men 

Have sprung from the poorest estate ; 
Our children may hear that same story again, 

If you'll wait, dearest heart, if you'll wait ! 

I've no coffers of silver or coffers of gold. 

No wide-spreading noble domain — 
No friend-haunted mansion befitted to hold 

The love that a fortune would gain : 
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No plantings are mine, where the leaflets would twine, 
O'er a shield-blazon 'd sentinel'd gate ; 

But I'll labour and work, till such fortune is thine, 
If you'll wait, dearest heart, if you'll wait ! 

Tho' all I possess, is a leaf-cover'd cot, 

'Whose only extent is a stride, 
Yet my own dearest heart, on that poor little spot, 

111 build ye a palace of pride ; 
You may think I am lost in your maidenly fears. 

Ere I bring you this noble estate. 
But I shall come at last, tho' I'm absent for years, 

If you'll wait, dearest heart, if you'll wait ! 

II. 

THE REPLY. 

I care not for all the grand riches of kings. 

Or the proudest of earthly domains, 
And like Cupid the less, when his glittering wings 

Cannot flap for the weight of his gains ; 
The love that is looking for wealth to be got 

Could never hold me in its thrall — 
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And if youll not have me now in your leaf-cover'd cot, 
I'm sure you shan't have me at all ! 

If you must have a palace and nohleman's gear ; 

If you must he made wealthy and great ; 
With my heart and my soul I wül help you to rear 

What I can from your lowly estate. 
Then let me now aid with the strength that I've got, 

Let me share hoth your honey and gall, 
For if I'm not worthy to work in your cot, 

I'm not worthy to rule in your hall Î 

As long as a true loving heart I can own, 

'Tis the only estate that I^need ; 
As long as I rule in such mansion alone, 

It's the only domain that I heed. 
No money-stain'd love of wealth to he got 

Will ever hold me in its thrall, 
And if youll not have me now in your leaf-cover 'd cot, 

I'm sure you shan't have me at all ! 
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Oh ! what is the use of your pining and fretting. 

Come — laugh off your tears and be mirthful and gay, 
Your heart, in its sorrow, is surely forgetting. 

That to-morrow may brighten the clouds of to-day ; 
Ne'er heed if misfortune hath made you her debtor. 

Just think of her but as a troublesome pest, 
For tho' now you may fancy things might have been 
better, 

Time may prove after all tliat they've been for 
the best. ^ 

What tho' clouds, the darkest, will thunder and lower. 
And deluge the earth with their torrents of rain — 

• 

The storm may spread fear for a time, but an hour 
Will see the bright sun in his beauty again ; 
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And then the brave com, with its ear-laden'd beauty, 
And flowers in the brightest of colouring drest, 

Willjprove that it cannot be less than a duty 
To think all that happens must be for the best. 

The froTVTiing of Fortune seems only depressing 

To the coward who fancies a hillock is high ; 
To the brave it unfailingly proveth a blessing, 

For he ever is bravest when peril is nigh — 
And while cowardice lingers for fretting and weeping, 

And lets a poor mole-hill its progress arrest, 
Brave! courage, o'er mountains of danger's been 
leaping. 

And prov'd that the peril was all for the best. 

Then if death, your best friends, has been busy 
destroying, 

And made a sad hole in the wall of your love. 
Don't fret and repine, but hope they're enjoying 

A brighter and purer existence above ; 
Nor be sinful in burying all your affection 

For tire dead in the graves where they silently rest, 
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But while part of it liveth in sad recollection, 
Give the remnant to those who think all's for 
the best. 

Then sorrow no more for the grief that is passing, 

And in laughter atone for the grief that is past— 
With each throb of your heart let love be amassing 

Its beautiful virtues to soothe you at last ; 
Nor heed if misfortune hath made you her debtor, 

Just think of her but as a troublesome pest, 
For tho' now you may fancy things might have been 
better. 

Time may prove after all that they've been for 
the best. 
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A City rear 'd its giant form in stateliness and pride, 
And threw a thousand shadowings upon the gleaming 

tide; 
That tide had lash'd its basement in foam and frothy 

rage, 
'Till time liad threaded centuries and wove them to 

an age ; 
But yet the City Wall stood up in all its giant pride, 
And cast a thousand shadowings upon the foaming 

tide — 
Oh ! which shall linger longest to see the end of all, 
The water with its shadows, or the City with its Wall ! 

The turret-crested batüements stalk 'd upward to the 

sky. 
And looked upon tiie lashing foam and on the City by, 
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And proudly threw their shadows where the water 

would be bright, 
And flung themselves as stumbling-blocks before the 

sunny light ; 
And loudly roar'd the water, as dashing on anew. 
It writh'd beneath the shadows that the crested-turrets 

threw — 
Oh ! which shall linger longest to see the end of all, 
The water with its shadows, or the City with its Wall ! 

The battlements that rear'd aloft could revel in the air. 
And bask in all tha luxury of sunny beauty there ; 
But the tide — the gleaming tide, laid like a foaming 

well, 
Did naught but catch the shadows as gloomily they 

fell, 
A dung-hill well for all the filth of all the city's drains, 
The ofial and the refuse were the lowly water's gains. 
But which shall linger longest to see the endof all. 
The water with its shadows, or the City with its Wall. 
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The City Wall encloses its palaces of pride, 

Where princely wealth and splendour in gorgeousness 

abide ; 
Where juicy bubbles sparkle and laugh upon the brim 
Of golden cups, and mortal men laugh too, to see 

them swim ; 
And tho' a many scoff at it, some dreamers yet will say. 
That City had huge temples built for mortal men to 

pray— 
The crested turrets glanc'd with pride upon the deeds 

within. 
But the water only louder roar'd to crush the City's din. 

J. 
The City Wall encloses too, full many a dreary spot, 
Where if a laugh was ever heard it hath been long 

forgot; 
Where squalid wretches do exist, but better had 

they die. 
For never do they glance with joy upon the broad 

blue sky; 
And many a dying soul hath laid upon the coldest 

ground, 
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And by some kingly dwelling-place a wretched rest 

hath found, 
And the City Wall encloses all, yet glances down 

with pride — 
But the water never ceases the fury of its tide. 

The Wall — the City Wall, in its pompousness and 

state, 
May belt some mighty dwellings of the rich and of 

the great; 
But the Wall— the City Wall, with all its stiff-neck'd 

pride, 
Still circles too the roofless hut within its stony side ; 
And glad as is the revelry, and loud as is its din. 
As loud a cry is heard without, as that which screams 

mthin — 
Then which shall linger longest to see the end of all, 
The water with its shadows, or the City with its Wall. 

i 

The battlements and turrets still rear them up in 

pride, 
And throw a thousand shadowings upon the foaming 

tide; 
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And the water never ceases to beat and foam and flow, 
Eight brave in its resistance, tho* it rageth far below — 
Tis said, that drops of water, if they ceaselessly be 

cast 
Upon the hardest substance, will wear it out at last — 
Then say how soon *twill happen before the end of all. 
When the tide will lose the shadow of the haughty 

City WaU? 
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IT IS I." 



■ But itnightway Jeans spake onto them, saying Be of good cheer, it is I." 

Matthew ziv. ▼. Xf. 



Upon the Sea of Galilee a mighty wind arose, 

And gathering waves drew up in strength to see the 

path it chose — 
The stormy wind that on the Sea of Galilee arose. 

It humm'd, at first, a fitful strain, then moved on alone 
To where a blacken 'd rock stood up, and passing with 

a moan. 
It dash'd the silver crests of waves upon that 

dreary stone; 

And that prairie of waters was anger'd — but in vain 
It threw up mountain-waves on high, for ever and again 
That wind still splinter'd billows that rose upon its 
main ; 
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And a boat was on the waters that the stormy tempest 

strode, 
And held within its little shell a living, breathing load — 
Upon that Sea of Galilee a little boat there rode. 

Twelve living men did crouch within upon that 

liquid grave ; 
Twelve living men, conceiv'd in sin, upon the veined 

wave — 
Oh ! God, twelve living men ! and Thou art good to save. 

With straining eyes and blanched lips, in misery they 

laid, 
While all around seem'd darkly wrapt within the 

deepest shade, 
They clasp 'd their hands in speechless prayer — oh ! 

they were sore afraid ; 

But when the storm rag'd loudest, and darker frown 'd 

the sky, 
A sweet still voice there gently came, scarce louder 

than a sigh, 
Yet heard above the tempest's roar, to murmur 

- It is I." 
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And when they tum'd, they surely saw a footstep 

there that trod 
As firmly on the water as tho' it were the sod, 
The step of one array'd in the simplicity of God. 

** Be of good cheer" was softly said, as tho* it came 

from high ; 
And then descending on the wave, they heard it 

closely by, 

To sweetly echo in their ears, the murmur 

" It is I." 

The tempest ceas'd its sullen roar — the water, too, 

was hush'd ; 
And brightly blue became the sky, except where it 

was flush'd 
With such a ruddy tinted glow as seemingthat it blush*d. 

And then the waves roll'd lightly round the little 

loaded boat. 
And lav'd its sides as tho' it lov'd to make its burden 

float — 
Thus, now, the Sea of Galilee up-bore the little boat. 
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Then, ye, o*er whom the storm-wind of afiliction ever 

screams, 
And on the rock of ruin breaks your silver-crested 

dreams, 
And splinters all your best-lov'd hopes and dearest 

hearted schemes ; 

And ye, who on this earthly wave of Galilee do float, 
When the tempest fiercest rages around Life's 

fragile boat — 
Oh ! pray with faith and truthfulness that ye may 

safely float; 

And ye will surely hear anon, descending from on 

high, 
A voice to bid ye be of cheer — and sounding closely by, 
Far echoed o'er the tempests roar, the murmur 

"It is I." 
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I. 

Hurrah ! Hurrah ! for the glad Spring day, 
When the flowerets arise from their beds of green, 
And naught but the beauty of nature is seen — 

Hurrah ! Hurrah ! for the glad Spring day. 

There's a light step out that's flirting about. 
And dancing along with a butterfly's tread, 
And a joyous shout where blossoms pout, 
On the velvet green of a dewy bed ; 
And the sparkling spray is scatter'd away 
From the tops of the leaves in their emerald pride. 
And the loud hurrah, of a tuneful lay. 
Thro' the grassy vale re-echoes wide. 
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Now it rambles where the brambles 
Shew their blossoms to the light ; 
And now, anon, it softly scrambles 
To a little hillock's height ; 
Now it speeds, where the reeds, 
On^the laughing brooklet ride ; 
And now those feet, like fairy steeds* 
Are paddling in the mimic tide. 

Hurrah ! Hurrah I for the glad Spring day, 
When voices ring out with a joyous shout, 
And fairy-like feet are thus playing about — 

Hurrah ! Hurrah ! for the glad Spring day. 

But whose are the feet that axe passing so near. 
And whose is the voice so mellowly clear— 
For I've foUow'd the sound of the footfeJl around 
As it hover'd where dewy profusion was found ; 
But the grass was as green, and the daisy as high. 
As if not a foot-step had ever been by — 
Then who can it be thus racing along, 
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With a light-footed measure and loud-carolVd song — 
Oh ! who could it be but Young Time on his way, 
At the starting of Life in the morning of day. 



11. 

Thro' the corridors of space a foot-step pass'd along, 
And shuffl'd on as stealthily as tho' it bore a wrong ; 

It was a darken 'd alley within a crowded town. 
So deep and close that Sunshine had not room to 
wander down ) 

And as from out its precincts the foot-step seem'd to 

merge, 
An asthma-tainted voice groan'd forth a low ana 

solemn dirge. 

Seen dimly in perspective, far in the distance grey. 
The sun was brightly shining as on a hot noon-day ; 
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But the nearer that this foot-step came to where the 

Sunshine laid, 
The further all its brightness drew back into the shade. 

I foUow'd to the woodland green, to where the 
brambles grew, 

And where bright flowerets glitter'd in their many- 
tinted hue ; 

But soon I found the foot-prints its heavy tread left 

there, 
Were mark'd in glaring characters, decay and dark 

despair. 

The daisies white, so beautiful, in comely honest pride, 
Lay crushed and trampVd on the grass all withered up 
and dried ; 

And the blossoms and the flowers were scattered to 

the wind, 
And nothing but a few brown leaves and boughs were 

left behind. 
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Oh ! who could it be thus trampling along, 
With a low-sounding dirge instead of a song- 
Oh ! who could it be thus trudging away, 
To desolate beauty and bring it decay — 
Oh ! who could it be, in so dismal a strife, 
But Time at the end of his Journey of Life. 




III. 
It is Time that's seen to play 

With an infant in its dance. 
In the happy beaming ray 

Of a bright and laughing glance ; 
There in dirapl'd cheeks he hides, 

There in auburn curls he's seen. 
Dabbling in the brooklet's tides. 

Playing in the valley green, 
In the Sunshine of the mom ; 

And the blossoms of the Spring, 
Where the hawthorn's beauty's bom, 

When the merry skylarks sing — 
It is Time that's ringing out 
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The carol strain so loudly sung — 
It is Time's own jolly shout, 
But it is Time when he is young. 



IV. 

It is Time that moves along 

Thro' the galleries of space, 
Tho' he moves without a song 

Chaunting dirges in its place ; 
Before whose coming all the light 

Of the meny Sunbeams fade, 
And hide themselves in dreary night 

In the darkest, deepest shade ; 
Whose heavy foot-step crushes all 

The blossoms of the Summer kind, 
And sheds on earth a darken'd pall, 

Nor leaves a trace of joy behind ; 
It is Time that tramples grass 

On the damp and earthy mould. 
That withers all he has to pass — 

But it is Time, when he is old. 
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V. 

It is Time that makes and mars the form and 

fashioning of man ; — 
It is time then, we employ it to the best of use we can ! 

It is Time that suns the morning, and at even hides 

in shade ; — 
It is time then we were working ere the merry 

Sunbeams fade ! 

It is Time that Summers flowers to crush them with 

his Winter glance ; — 
It is time that we were plucking ere we let him have 

the chance ! 



THE END. 
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